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HEBBEL AS A LYKIC POET. 

Many who concede Hebbel's intellectual preeminence deny 
him all genuine poetic endowment. Particularly with respect 
to his lyrical poems there is much stubborn unwillingness to 
concede to him the divine fire. Our object will be to show that 
Hebbel's genius is genuinely poetic; that precisely in the lyr- 
ical poems his greatness rests upon the evidence there of the 
poetic temper of his mind, not upon his transcendent person- 
ality nor yet upon his powers of profound reflection. 

We are told that the mature Hebbel was incapable of self- 
criticism, because he composed everything in rigid accordance 
with a self-perfected theory of art that he considered authori- 
tatively final. This is not quite the impression that the Hebbel 
of the Tagebucher makes upon one. Complacent self-adulation 
is not the keynote of the character there revealed to us. This 
rugged, turbulent nature struggling to find and perfect itself 
seems to us rather brutally candid, and recklessly self-critical. 
As we read the Tagebucher we become more and more impressed 
with Hebbel's discernment, his sense of the beautiful, his dis- 
crimination between genuine and spurious. 

Now it is difficult to believe that so clear a head and so 
frank a heart should have failed in a whole life-time's persistent 
effort to note the lack of prophetic vision in himself. Can we 
readily suppose that Hebbel, the merciless detective and judge 
of sham in others would be blind all these years to the great 
sham in his own career? We contend that one of the safest 
guides in our estimate of Hebbel's genius is his own uncompro- 
mising conviction of his personality and his mission. 

This auto-diagnostic testimony many may find unconvinc- 
ing; they may demand more pragmatic evidence, proof that 
rests less upon antecedent probability and more upon actual 
performance. Granting Hebbel's critical acumen, his ethical 
sincerity, his unconquerable conviction, how does this brave 
promise agree with positive achievement? 
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Let us frankly concede at the outset two qualities said to 
mar Hebbel's poems: (1) relatively little of his lyric verse is 
adapted to song; (2) much of it lacks lucidity. Neither of 
these qualities is necessarily a poetic defect. That lyric poetry 
was originally sung to musical accompaniment does not justify 
the popular preference bestowed upon the "Lied". As the an- 
cient drama must have ceased very early to perform a purely 
ritualistic office and must have become more and more a medium 
of impressing profound truths upon the minds of awed specta- 
tors, so lyric poetry soon must have embraced poetic forms of 
emotional or intellectual agitation other than the short passionate 
song accompanied by the lyre. The quality of primitive emo- 
tions, the primitive mode of life made singing the most appro- 
priate method of communication. Life has changed; emotions 
have suffered modification. To the old stock of elemental emo- 
tions have been added many others of which the early bard knew 
nothing; emotions that send their roots into racial, epochal, 
temperamental experience. These are as real as any of the older 
simpler passions, though their complexity, intricacy often baffle 
the poet's gift of expression. Shall we say that these finer, 
subtler moods lack the lyrical quality because their poetic em- 
bodiment is not uniformly adapted to communication through 
the Song? 

What we have just said explains, though it cannot fully ex- 
cuse, Hebbel's alleged obscurity. A poet may not be at great 
loss for definite, tangible symbols to embody a simple elemental 
passion. Much more vague and evanescent must be his means 
in the portrayal of a mysterious elation of soul, or unaccount- 
able melancholy referable to no visible source, yet profound and 
compelling. Where the thing itself is so obscure, the expression 
can hardly hope to attain lucidity. Indeed would not glaring 
lucidity make gross what is itself of such spiritual fineness? 
Precisely this class of moods often affords Hebbel a rich fund 
of poetic effects. And indistinctness is often the very thing that 
stirs within us that strange Dammerempfindung so dear to him. 
It is the glory of modern lyric poetry to present to the imag- 
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ination those dull skies of emotion, those twilight moods that 
will not quite break into dawn. Such grey tones Walter Pater 
has in mind in this beautiful characterization: "The very per- 
fection of lyric poetry often seems to depend in part on a cer- 
tain suppression or vagueness of mere subject, so that the defi- 
nite meaning almost expires or reaches us through ways not 
distinctly traceable by the understanding." 

Such suppression abounds in Hebbel's poetry, proving the 
primacy of the emotions in his creative processes. Yet Hebbel 
seems doomed to the role of a Gedankendichter in popular 
opinion, a fate for which his own utterances upon poetry are in 
part responsible. But if he recognized "Gedankenlyrik", he 
unquestionably gave precedence to "Gefiihlslyrik". "Gefiihl", 
he said, "ist alles, die Kunst es zu begrenzen macht den lyri- 
schen Dichter". We cannot go far astray in accepting the the- 
ory of an indispensable Erlebnis as the initial impulse, the lyr- 
ical first cause, which starts the emotional mechanism. There 
is probably general agreement that the sphere of lyric poetry is 
the emotional ; that whatever the nature of the Erlebnis, what- 
ever the specific lyric form in which this Erlebnis finds expres- 
sion, the poem must convey strong emotion from the singer to 
those for whom he sings. This requirement Hebbel's lyric 
poetry generally fulfills. His initial impulse is frequently a 
Gedankenerlebnis ; yet even then, emotion, — (to employ Stop- 
ford Brookes' metaphor) "rising through the intellectual imag- 
ery and setting it on fire redeems it from the cold abstraction of 
philosophy and makes it passionate poetry." 

There is a further source of difficulty in Hebbel's poetry. 
Like Shelly he seeks to apprehend not the gross phenomena of 
things, but their inner essence, not the outer garb of nature but 
her soul. As Schiller has expressed it in the essay on the Greek 
Chorus: "Nature herself is but an idea of the mind, which 
never strikes the bodily senses. Underneath the visible she lie3 
concealed, yet she herself never comes into view. Only ideal 
art can apprehend this soul of nature and bind it fast in a cor- 
poreal form, and this not by bringing nature before the senses 
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but before the creative imagination". Hebbel belongs preemi- 
nently to those poets who set for themselves this high spiritual 
task. Yet even here in the realm of the spiritual, Hebbel is 
not, as many claim, the reflective philosopher but the emotional, 
the imaginative poet. 

In attempting to establish Hebbel's claim to poetic distinc- 
tion we shall restrict our attention to one important class of 
his poetic qualities, his sensuousness. This he certainly pos- 
sesses, though his lyric poetry does lack the elemental Naturlaut 
characteristic of the lyrics of Goethe, of Holderlin or of Eich- 
endorff. Vision alone does not make the poet. Bain says: 
"Susceptibility to the sensuous influences of nature and to the 

emotions suggested by them must exist in a high degree 

in a poet." And Walter Bagehot states with more fulness: 
"Vividness of sensation seems required to awaken, delicacy to 
define and copiousness to enrich the visionary faculty". It is 
clear that whatever may be the poet's theme, his media must be 
sensuous, he must communicate his thoughts through things. 
Accordingly the order of a poet's greatness depends to a consid- 
erable degree upon the sensuous quality of- his diction ; upon 
its power to stimulate through the employment of material 
qualities the associated moral and esthetic emotions. 

As examples of Hebbel's sensuousness we submit from the 
number of his better known poems a few pieces chosen well- 
nigh at random. More exhaustive illustration would involve 
extended analysis and grouping and would necessitate increased 
space-expenditure without commensurately strengthening our 
textual evidence. The specimens here discussed in desultory 
fashion are honestly typical of Hebbel and may perhaps suf- 
fice to illuminate the reality of his peculiar poetic genius. For 
it may be said that the more reflective in character a poet is, 
the more he will emphasize the sensuous element of his poetry. 

An Erlebnis, overtaking the poet in a high wrought mood, 
engendering some dominant emotion that glows about a simple 
scene or situation or character, and unfolds before the inner vi- 
sion in palpable imagery — this is the process exhibited by so 
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many of Hebbel's poems of the simpler form. To this class be- 
long "Schiffers Abschied", 1842, and "Der junge Schiffer", 
1836. "Schiffers Abschied" suggests the naive abruptness of 
certain Volkslieder : a simple touch from nature as Stimmungs- 
mittel, then undelayed transition to the love motif; throughout, 
tender pathos hidden beneath seeming unconcern. The poem 
is built up in a series of parallelisms, a series of emotional 
stages in a little heart-drama with which various aspects of na- 
ture are brought in symbolic relations. The concrete materials, 
the nature impressions are sharply denned: 

"Hier stehn wir unterm Apfelbaum, 

Hier will ich von dir scheiden, 
Hier traumte ich so manchen Traum, 

Hier tragt sich auch ein Leiden. 

Hier sah ich dich zum ersten Mai, 

In winterlicher Oede ! 
Wie war der Baum so nackt und kahl, 

Wie warst du kalt und sprode ! 

Doch bald ergriinte Zweig nach Zweig, 

Und alle Knospen trieben. 
D& sprang dein Herz, den Knospen gleich, 

Da fingst du an, zu lieben. 

Wie ist er jetzt von Bliiten voll ! 

Wie wird er reichlich tragen! 
Doch, wer ihn fur dich schutteln soil, 

Das wiisst' ich nicht zu sagen. 

Hei! Wie dich sauselnd jener Ast 

Mit rothem Schnee bestreute, 
Als ob er schon die schwere Last 

Der kiinft'gen Friichte scheute ! 
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Wenn Tiber's Meer der Herbstwind pfeift 

Und an dem Mast mir riittelt, 
So denke ich: sie sind gereift, 

Und er ist's, der sie schiittelt! 

Und muss mein Schiff vor seinem Braus 

Gar an ein Felsriff prallen, 
So ruf ich noch im Scheitern aus: 

Die schonste will nicht fallen ! 

— Schiff ers Abschied. 

Der junge Schiffer" will be remembered as the song sung 
by Karl in Hebbel's "Maria Magdalene", Act III, Scene 8. 
The Stimmung in this poem is the passion for the adventurous 
life at sea and this is achieved by the lively images which the 
poem evokes before our minds: the ship about to put out to 
sea, is waiting for a favorable wind ; now the first gust whistles 
through the rigging and fills the sail; there is the stir and 
bustle of sailors weighing anchor; the ship skims through the 
water not yet roughened by the breeze ; a sea gull circles about 
the mast; the sun beats hot and bright upon the blue; bright 
colored fishes dart and glance about the keel: — 

Dort blaht ein Schiff die Segel, 

Frisch saust hinein der Wind; 
Der Anker wird gelichtet, 
Das Steuer flugs gerichtet, 

Nun fliegt's hinaus geschwind. 

Ein kuhner Wasservogel 

Kreist griissend urn den Mast, 
Die Sonne brennt herunter, 
Manch Fischlein, blank und munter, 

Umgaukelt keck den Gast. 

War gern hinein gesprungen, 
Da draussen ist mein Keich! 
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Ich bin ja jung von Jahren, 
Da ist's mir nur urns Fahren, 
Wohin ? Das gilt mir gleich ! 

Der junge Schiffer. 

Ein Dithmarsischer Bauer, (1853,) a ballad written seven- 
teen years after the "Schiffer," exhibits the same recourse to 
nature-symbols. The substantiality of the Dithmarscher's char- 
acter, his giant-physique, his splendid unselfishness, his life of 
toil and exposure, all this is impressed so indelibly because Heb- 
bel avoids abstractions and works with concrete ingredients. 1 

In the poem "Opfer des Fruhlings, 1845, we enter a realm 
of pure fancy in which Hebbel achieves a sensuousness almost 
Shelleyan. The glory of Italian skies greets us in the opening 
stanzas : 

"Sah ich je ein Blau, wie droben 

Klar und voll den Himmel schmuckt? 
Mcht in Augen, sanft gehoben, 
Nicht in Veilchen, still gebiickt! 

Leiser scheint der Fluss zu wallen 

Unter seinem Widerschein, 
Vogel schweigen, und vor Allen 

Dammert meine Seele ein. 

Doch, es gilt auch eine Feier! 

Schaut den Lenz im Morgenglanz !" 

Das Opfer des Fruhlings, 1-10. 

With nearly if not quite Shelley's mastery Hebbel suggests 

that mesmeric interweaving of all sense impressions that soothes 

the soul into a trance in which sensations seem to dissolve and 

flow and mingle with all that is felt and heard and seen. So 

magical is the blending of delicate odors, delicate impressions 

of contact, subtle qualities of atmosphere and texture and sur- 

1 Friedrich Hebbel. Samtliche Werke. Historisch-kritische Aus- 
gabe besorgt von Richard Maria Werner, Berlin 1902 ; Volume VI, 160. 
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face that the sensibilities seem to merge and to receive as one 
complex faculty the waves of impression. And finally that 
gorgeous burst of colors and lights in the lines: — 
"Doch nun lost sich, alle Farben 

Zu erhohn und alien Duft, 
Das verschluckte Licht in Garben 

Reinen Goldes aus der Luft. 
Sind das Stralen ? Sind das Sterne, 

Die der Tag in Flammen schmolz? 
Alles funkelt, nah und feme, 

Berg und Wald, ja Stein und Holz !" 

Lines 41-48. 
Shelley's sunsets cleaving chasms through the cloud and 
pouring boiling gold upon the sea are more elaborate but hardly 
more suggestive of the optical splendors of Springtime. 

Such poetic treatment of sensuous qualities was not mere 
verbiage with Hebbel. These pleasures of sense through con- 
tact with the life of nature afforded him positive inspiration. 
A passage of the Tagebucher runs thus: — "Ich sitze in stiller 
Nacht im Zimmer, Es ist schwiil, ich offne die Fenster. Ein 
rascher, kraftiger Eegenguss, wie ein Strom erfrischenden Leb- 

ens Siisse KJiihle und die erf rischten Blumen des Gartens 

senden ihre Diifte herauf." Above this Hebbel had written: 
Erlebtes Gedicht. What wonder the poem "Der Kranke", 1838, 
takes up with little change these qualities of touch, of atmos- 
phere, of vernal odors, only weaving in the reveries and dreams 
of the sufferer, and at the close, his painful awakening.' 

The striking poem "Die Odaliske" 1853, is very significant 
for its bearing upon the subject with which we are here en- 
gaged. The subject-matter of the poem is of the simplest : an 
odalisk whose passionate nature needs no artificial stimulation 
refuses the cup proffered by the Pasha and so escapes the poi- 
son that had secretly been mingled with the wine. Thus the 
Pasha was wont to test the fibre of every new female slave. 
This situation the poet wishes to develop through poetic media, 
3 Werner, VI, 262. 
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unaided by any explanatory title. Hence the earlier title 
"Pasha-Priifung" was changed to "Odaliske." Six stanzas or 
exactly one-half of the poem are devoted to a portrayal of the 
maiden's fiery nature. She, as the embodiment of the dramatic 
idea, becomes the poet's chief concern. There is constant re- 
course to sense qualities; these properties with their emotional 
associations apparently fascinated the poet as things beautiful 
in themselves: 

"Es harrt auf weichem Purpursammt 

Die jiingste Sclavin ihres Herrn, 
Und unter dunkler Braue fiammt 

Ihr Auge, wie ein irrer Stern. 

Sie stammt aus jenem Lande nicht, 
Wo ehrbar-blond der Weizen reift, 

Und stachlicht-keusch die Gerste sticht, 
Wenn man sie noch so leise streift. 

Sie ist der Feuerzone Kind, 

Wo jede Frucht von selber fallt, 
Weil sie der Baum, der zu geschwind 

Die zweite zeitigt, gar nicht halt." 

Die Odaliske, 1-12. 

Wonder and awe, often bordering on the weird and fan- 
tastic, was a congenial mood with Hebbel. This may partly 
account for the success of his poems which deal with the emo- 
tional life of childhood. Hebbel tells us in the Tagebiicher 
that he once dreamed he saw God, and once when wide awake 
he actually thought that God entered his home. He was na- 
turally given to such fancies, so that "Bubensonntag", 1836, 
treats a spiritual experience which had actually come to him in 
boyhood. Hebbel was himself very proud of this poem. The 
strength of it seems to me to reside in its emotional imagery 
quite as much as in its psychologic verity. With perfect mas- 
tery he diffuses over the scene an atmosphere of terrified awe, 
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of ominous solemnity. There is the Sabbath quiet broken by 
toling church-bells; the mysterious silence that ensues when 
the bells cease, as though all nature were listening with bated 
breath; the hush that lies like a heavy shadow upon the altar 
and the tombs. Then the sudden sounds floating from some 
unseen source, fanning the silence into more awful intensity, 
all of which is imaged in the agitated trembling of the boy : — • 

"Wenn ich einst, ein kleiner Bube, 

Sonntags friih im Bette lag, 
Und die helle Kirchenglocke 

All das Schweigen unterbrach: 



Fiel die Earchenthur nun knarrend 
Hinter meinem Eiicken zu, 

Sprach ich furchtsam-zuversichtlich : 
Jetzt allein sind Gott und du ! 



Auf dem hohen Thurm die Glocke 
War schon lange wieder stumm, 

Der Altar warf diistre Schatten, 
Graber lagen rings herum. 

Drang ein Schall zu mir heriiber, 

Daeht' ich : jetzt wirst du ihn schaun ! 

Aber meine Augen schlossen 

Sich zugleich vor Angst und Graun. 

Und dies Zittern, dies Erbangen, 
Und mein kalter Todesschweiss — 

Dass der Herr vorbei gewandelt, 
Gait mir Alles fur Beweis. 

Still und traumend dann zu Hause 
Schlich ich mich in susser Qual, 
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Und mem klopfend Herz gelobte 
Sich mehr Muth fur's nachste Mai." 

Bubensonntag, 1-4; 17-20; 29-44. 

In the two poems which shall next engage us we pass over 
into a realm which is peculiarly Hebbel's own. In spiritual 
content and in manner of expression the two poems epitomize 
Hebbel's poetic nature and art. Through many an Erlebnis 
both of fact and fancy Hebbel must have been pierced with a 
strong sense of the pathos of change. Especially did the ines- 
capable changefulness of things beautiful fill him with a deep 
melancholy. But instead of bloodless reflection, the Erlebnis 
enters the flesh, assumes substantial form, becomes embodied 
in a definite situation and receives a realistic setting. And so 
we have the poem "Das Madchen Nachts vorm Spiegel", 1845, 
which is not merely the picture of a maiden disrobing before 
her mirror, nor yet an allegory on Verganglichkeit, but rather 
an indissoluble union of the two.' 

Even more effectually in the second of the two poems does 
an Erlebnis enter a bodily habitation, live and move among 
tangible things. "Magdthum" was the name first given to the 
poem, only to be changed later to the livelier if longer "Das 
Madchen im Kampf mit sich selbst", 1839. Nothing would 
better show the poetic fibre of Hebbel's nature than to com- 
pare this poem with a passage in Schiller's "Braut von Mes- 
sina", Is. 1164-69. 

Schiller: 

"Schamhafte Demut ist der Reize Krone, 
Denn ein Verborgenes ist sich das Sch6ne, 
Und es erschrickt vor seiner eigen Macht. 

Ich geh und iiberlasse dich dir selbst, 
Dass sich dein Geist von seinem Schrecken lose, 
Denn jedes Neue, auch das Gliick, erschreckt." 
•Werner, VI, 280. 
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And now Hebbel's poem, of which we quote only enough to 
bring out the contrast between Schiller's stately sobering re- 
flection and the quickening imagery of Hebbel. The situation 
is similar to that in "Madchen Nachts vorm Spiegel," namely 
a maiden disrobing before her mirror by lamplight :* 

Schuchtern nun bei seinem Strahle 

Schaut sie in des Spiegels Eund, 
Und ihr thut zum ersten Male 

Ihrer Schonheit Macht sich kund. 
Tief errothend, dennoch zaudernd, 

Blickt sie fort und fort heinein: 
Dann, wie vor sich selbst erschaudernd, 

Loscht sie schnell der Lampe Schein. 

Leise in sich selbst versinkend 

Und aus eignen Zaubers Glanz 
Inniges Geniigen trinkend, 

1st sie still und selig ganz. 
Doch sie will die Lust bezwingen, 

Weil sie aus ihr selber quillt, 
Da verklart dies holde Kingen 

Mailich suss ihr frommes Bild. 

Und sie sieht's mit halbem Bangen, 

Dass, je mehr sie sich verdammt, 
Ihr's von Stirn und Mund und Wangen 

Immer sternenhafter flammt. 
Gottes eigner Finger leuchtet 

Golden durch ihr Angesicht, 
Und so wie ihr Blick sich feuchtet, 

Loscht ihr Hauch zugleich das Licht. 

" Contrast with these two poems the lines entitled "Die Unschuld", 
1842, (Werner, VI. 265). Here abstraction is transformed into poetry 
by the concrete symbols employed; yet the poet's imagination was 
not sufficiently stirred to supply the Erlebnis with a distinct human 
setting, a definite emotional situation. 
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We have purposely left unmentioned the love-poems proper, 
that is, the poems in which a personal passion supplies the 
dominant motive; these poems naturally suggest themselves in 
support of our position on Hebbel's poetic distinction. The 
eleven gems composing the cycle "Ein frtihes Liebesleben" 
would in themselves be sufficient to confound those who regard 
Hebbel as at heart a moralist. The unique love-ballad "Lie- 
beszauber" with its intense dramatic fire and movement owes 
its effect in large measure to the predominance of sense-qual- 
ities. The altogether lovely ballad "Schon Hedwig", (1838), 
with its plasticity, its suggestion of the atmosphere of virgin 
purity, its simple yet vivid portrayal of secret, loyal devotion, 
charms by the deft handling of lights and colors in its opening 
stanzas : 

"Im Ereise der Vasallen sitzt 

Der Bitter, jung und kuhn: 
Sein dunkles Feuerauge blitzt, 

Als wollt er ziehn zum Kampfe, 
Und seine Wangen gliihn. 

Ein zartes Magdlein tritt heran 

Und fiillt ihm den Pokal. 
Zuriick mit Lacheln tritt sie dann, 

Da fallt auf ihre Stirne 
Der klarste Morgenstrahl. 

Der Eitter aber fasst sie schnell 

Bei ihrer weissen Hand. 
Ihr blaues Auge, frisch und hell, 

Sie schlagt es erst zu Boden, 
Dann hebt sie's unverwandt." 

Schon Hedwig. 1-15; Werner VI. 172. 

Of an utterly different type are the two poems "Auf die 
Deutsche Kunstlerin", 1850 and "Auf die Sixtinische Ma- 
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donna", 1851. Though critical in scope they are hoth genuinely 
poetical in substance, for both are inspired by the contemplation 
of concrete beauty. Aesthetic pleasure fanned into an emo- 
tional glow in the poet's exalted mood naturally fuses with 
impassioned imagery: 

"Ich will den Funken aus den Holm, 
Der sanft der Seele sich verbiindet 
Und langsam wachsend, immer schon, 
Zuletzt zur Flamme sich entziindet: 
Zur Flamme, die den Leib durchstrahlt," 
Werner, VI. 282. Auf die Deutsche Kiinstlerin, 5-10. 

"Als einst die Himmelskonigin sich zeigte, 
Als sie von ihrem Throne, sanft und mild, 
Sich auf die dunkle Erde niederneigte, 
Da seufzte jedes Herz nach ihrem Bild. 

Und sieh: des Aethers reinste Tropfen fallen, 
Der Sonne hellste Stralen schimmern drein, 

Und, wie sie blitzend durch einander wallen, 

So fangen sie den holden Widerschein." 

Werner, VI, 283. Auf die Sixtinische Madonna, 5-12. 

More impressive does such sensuousness become when the 
poet through this medium gives palpable substance to emotional 
experience that we may have keenly felt yet have apprehended 
but vaguely, or at best have sought to define with the abstract 
symbolism of science. Such an imaginative transmutation of 
the spiritual we have in the following epigram: 
"Heilige Tone, verstummt ! Mir ist, als ware schon Alles 

Aufgelost in Musik, nur nicht mein eignes Herz, 
Und Ihr strebtet vergebens, auch diesen Klumpen zu schmelzen, 
Aber durch den Versuch litt ich unendliche Qual." 

Beim Anhoren einer Musik. 

Fortunately for our purpose we have in the language of a 

philosopher the scientific observation of an emotional situation 

that constitutes the theme of Hebbel's poem "Auf eine Violine". 
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A comparison of the observation with the poem brings out per- 
fectly the contrast between scientific definition and poetic im- 
agination. In the following prose passage Bain throws light 
upon a psychic state by separating it theoretically from other 
states: Hebbel in his lines on the violin humanizes this same 
state by bringing it into personal relations with life and by 
naming it after such personal relations: 

"When a series of tones is effectual in stimulating human 
passions .... it suggests a living soul behind, partly revealed and 
partly mysterious, with which we enter into a kind of sym- 
pathy". 

Bain, The Emotions and the Will, pp. 236-7. 

"Wenn deine Wunderklange 
Den Saiten rasch entfliehn 
Und rauschend im Gedrange 
An mir voriiber ziehn: 

Da wird's in Herzenstiefen 

So wohl mir und so bang, 
Als ob da drinnen schliefen 

Viel Briider zu jedem Klang." 

Hebbel, Auf eine Violine, 1-8. 

That many find Hebbel's poetry obscure is not surprising. 
In his poems as in his dramas one master-theme engages him: 
life, the function of human existence in the cosmic organism. 
His tragedies and his poems are emotional embodiments of this 
master-theme, as from time to time under varying circum- 
stances phrases of the cosmic revelation came to him. The 
scenes, the situations, the characters that brought him in- 
spiration and light were none of them last words. He had not 
solved, he was still solving when Death came. When life ceases 
to be a problem, poetry may no longer be read, perhaps be- 
cause poetry may no longer be written. Because Hebbel would 
not affect a finality that he did not feel, therefore, or chiefly 
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therefore, many of his poems appear indefinite. If we are not 
content with the poetic presentation of emotions fraught with 
deep symbolic import; if the achievement of an atmosphere 
charged with dramatic possibilities of joy and sorrow does not 
suffice, but we must have our emotions nicely defined and clas- 
sified — then Hebbel has no message for us. He does undeniably 
leave much for reflection to grapple with, for ardent Nachemp- 
finden to brood over. His rare flashes of intuition, his splendid 
feats of constructive and interpretative imagination often 
merely fashion new setting for familiar questionings, open 
deeper and more luring vistas in the encircling unknown. The 
one thing unmistakable in most of Hebbel's poems in the sub- 
ordinate importance of the mere objects with which they deal. 
We may read such a poem as "Hermelin", Jan. 3, 1856, 5 and 
merely allow the depicted scene to pass mentally before us. 
We may read the same poem in a more suitable mood and be- 
come haunted with the sense of a symbolic presence imperfectly 
divined if not altogether apprehended. According to tempera- 
ment and experience we shall hail the poet for precisely such 
pictures from common life, which flash to the soul obscure yet 
stirring signals. 

This element of Hebbel's poetry, the sense which it imparts 
of a living essence passionately felt through imperfectly re- 
vealed, is not secured without a price. This very quality is 
largely to blame for the charge freely made and accepted that 
Hebbel's poems are excessively reflective. The critical principle 
upon which this charge is based is misleading, in our opinion. 
Eeflection is not ipso facto deadly to pure poetry. Shakespeare 
does not descend to the level of philosophic prose in the solil- 
oquy spoken by Hemlet. Similarly Hebbel's reflection is for the 
most part not the philosopher's colorless abstractions, not the 
moralist's sobering maxims or the speculations of the meta- 
physician. Hebbel's thoughts are instinct with life-principle; 
conceptions that ordinarily have but a trance-existence, intu- 
itions that commonly live in a subconscious world of shade be- 

5 Werner, VI, 264. 
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eome realities, vital processes parallel with human experience- 
It cannot be minutely determined how far such models as 
Schiller, Uhland and KJeist are directly responsible for Hebbel's 
sensuousness. That the quality was not engrafted, however, is 
reasonably certain. To be sure, evidence is adequate that Heb- 
bel's natural tendencies here were fostered by his favorite au- 
thors. The radiant imagery in his "Drei Schwestern", 1859, 
compares the successive bloom of three sisters with snow peaks 
successively gilded by the rising sun; and Schiller's picture 
of mighty princes towering like mountains touched by Aurora 
may have afforded the germinal idea.' So, too, the assumption 
is fair that the underlying fancy of Hebbel's "Sixtinische Ma- 
donna" may in a measure be traced to such a passage as : 
"0 du, die eine Glanzerscheinung mir, 
Als hatte sich das Aetherreich eroffnet, 
Herabsteigst, Unbegreifliche, wer bist du?" 

Kleist's Penthesilea, 1809-1811. 
But Hebbel's sensuousness is too uniform and persistent to 
arouse the suspicion of imitation. The profusion of sense 
qualities is conspicuous in his early pieces, while well-ordered 
sensuous opulence characterizes his later, indeed his very latest 
lyrical poems.' Very instructive upon this point are the three 
editions of Hebbel's poems which appeared during his life." 

" "Aber der Filrsten 
Einsame Haupter 
Glanzen erhellt, 
Und Aurora berilhrt sie 
Mit den ewigen Strahlen 
Als die ragenden Gipfel der Welt." 

Schiller's Braut von Messina, 288-293. 

* A careful tabulation of Hebbel's light-and-color terms based 
upon the poems in volumes VI and VII of the Werner edition, yielded 
these approximate proportions: average frequency of light-and-color 
terms for entire period of production (1828-1863), one to 9 lines; 
for period 1828-1838, one to 8 lines; for 1848-1858, one to 12 lines; 
for 1858-1863, one to 10 lines. Not included in the count were pp. 
326 to 378 of Vol. VI, containing "Epigramme und Verwandtes." 

"A. Gedichte, 1842; B. Neue Gedichte, 1848; C. Gedichte Gesammt- 
Ausgabe, 1857. 
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The complete edition of 1857 (edition C) contained many new 
pieces as well as old ones that had been pruned of all foreign 
elements; so that Hebbel regarded the collection of 1857 as 
made up of the very fibre of his being, ("mit meinem inner sten 
Wesen verwachsen.") A comparison of ithe thiee editions 
makes it clear that Hebbel tended on the whole toward increased 
sensuousness. In the materially revised poems, (those 
shortened as well as those lengthened) there is seldom if ever 
a loss, often no change, and not infrequently noticeable pro- 
portionate gain in sensuous expression. Waldbilder, Nos. 3 and 
4; Das Madchen im Kampf mit sich selbst, No. 1; Die 
Odaliske ; Ein nachtliches Echo ; Fruhlingslied, and Die Weihe 
der Nacht are but a few among the poems of which the final 
forms show distinct sensuous gain. The last mentioned, "Die 
Weihe der Kacht", first entitled "An meine Seele, (Hamburg, 
1840), was originally composed of thirty-two lines and con- 
tained at a liberal estimate twelve sensuous terms, or a percent- 
age of one term to 2.66 lines. As published in edition C, the 
poem was reduced to eighteen lines, but with the loss of only 
three sensuous terms, thus raising the percentage to one term 
for every two lines. Frequently in the new poems we note a 
striving for concreteness. The poem "Herbstbild", 1852, is an 
exquisite nature picture, conjuring up through sensuous asso- 
ciations the strange spell of autumnal stillness accentuated by 
autumnal sounds. Two lines of the poem ran at first : " . . . . 
dennoch fallen Friichte fern und nah, als wiirde unsichtbar 
gepfliickt am Baum": by the later addition of a single sen- 
suous term Hebbel secures a picturesque suggestiveness quite 
lacking in the earlier reading: 

"Und dennoch fallen raschelnd fern und nah 
Die schonsten Friichte ab von jedem Baum."" 

One further consideration in conclusion. Hebbel's poetic pro- 
cess is not, as a rule, from concept to image; not always an idea, 
an abstract principle and then a happy parellel drawn from 
the world of nature. Bather often does Hebbel become conscious, 

•Cf. Werner, Vol. VI, 232; Vol. VII, 285. 
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immediately an image strikes his senses, of a soul hidden in the 
gross body. Thus image and concept, or at least the intima- 
tion of a concept, often seem to rise simultaneously. A pre- 
existent identity of sense and symbol haunts the poet with a 
meaning that dawns upon him perhaps only after prolonged 
brooding, in a moment of fine exaltation. We look upon a 
printed page and receive impressions of line, space, form and 
the like; these impressions, registered upon the brain, set the 
mind at work to gather, group and judge. Hebbel looks upon 
a page of Nature, interprets its living symbols, and sings the 
message in the idiom and the alphabet of the revelation. Thus 
the snow-flake melting on the window-pane haunts him with 
its revelation of elusive truth until in some muse-favored mood 
the hidden message emerges with soul-stirring intensity. 10 At 
the same time it cannot be denied that his poems often show 
the traces of his labor in trying to find the sensuous embodiment 
for his abstract ideas. 

In the various types of his lyric compositions, in the simp- 
ler songs whose naive appeal seems more direct, in those graver 
utterances of deeper though calmer spiritual vision, throughout 
the greater mass of his poems, there is the same persistent and 
sustained employment of the sensuous. 11 

"Two things," said Schiller, "are required of the poet and 
the artist: that he should rise above reality and yet remain 
within the sphere of the sensuous." 

Albert Gubelmann. 
Yale University. 

10 R. M. Werner, Lyrik und Lyriker, Erstes Kapitel, 5. 

"To this rule the epigrams are an exception; these are character- 
ized as a class by a relatively low degree of sensuousness. 



